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are gravely menaced with ourselves. That menace is
reflected by the antithesis between the views of the
economic system now taken by the major parties in the
State. Their differences inhibit that continuity of policy
which in all large matters of social and economic con-
stitution has so long been a distinguishing feature of
English political history. By inhibiting continuity, they
inhibit unity also; and that inhibition, as I have urged,
at least raises the question whether the conventions of
our system will work in the new phase into which they
are passing. I have not, it must be noted, denied the
presence of a will to make them work, I have insisted
only that the power of this will to be successful depends
upon conditions only partially within the control of states-
men, I have also given reasons to suppose that those
conditions impose a psychology of their own which per*
vades, and may easily transcend, even those habits we
regard as most firmly rooted in our tradition. We must
not forget that the prelude to our historic compromise
was war and revolution. Neither came because it was
deliberately willed; rather, each came despite strong
efforts to oppose its onset. We can only make the adjust-
ments our situation requires in the degree to which we
are conscious of the dangers we confront. For it is, kbove
all, in our awareness of peril that we seem to hear the
call to act while there is still time.
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